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THE BONDS OF LOVE: 
RATIONAL VIOLENCE 
AND EROTIC DOMINATION 


JESSICA BENJAMIN 


INTRODUCTION 


This essay is concerned with violence—the violence of erotic 
domination. It is about the strange union of rationality and vio- 
lence that is made in the secret heart of our culture and only some- 
times enacted in the body. This union has inspired some of the 
holiest imagery of religious transcendence and now comes to light 
at the porno newsstands. The imagery of female violation, of 
erotic domination, is an object of fear and loathing, even when 
it is not held directly responsible for the degradation of women 
and attacked accordingly. My concern is not so much with flag- 
rant victimization, with hatred and abuse, as with a fantasy of 
rational violence. The fantasy surfaces as a vital theme of the 
contemporary pornographic imagination where women are regu- 
larly depicted in the bonds of love. But the slave of love, is not 
always a woman or only a heterosexual; the fantasy of erotic 
domination permeates all sexual imagery in our culture. This 
fantasy, which mingles love, control, and submission, also flows 
beneath the surface of “normal love” between adults. But I hope 
to show how its origins lie in the experience of early infancy, 
charged with the yearning for and the denial of mutual recognition. 

In order to become human beings, we have to receive recogni- 
tion from the first people who care for us. In our society it is 
usually the mother who is the bestower of recognition. She is the 
one who responds to our communications, our acts, and our ges- 
tures so that we feel that they are meaningful. Her recognition of 
us makes us feel that vital connection to another being that is as 
necessary to human survival as food. This psychological or social 
nourishment, this giving of nurturance, is so evidentially essential 
to mothering that we are tempted to make nurturance and mother 
synonymous. But feminists have come to be suspicious of the re- 
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striction of nurturance to mothering and the restriction of mother- 
ing to women. We have been exploring the psychological repercus- 
sions of women’s mothering and of the degradation of nurturance 
in our culture.’ Why is something so necessary to survival and 
growth of the individual repudiated and devalued by those who 
depend upon it? Why does nurturance backfire against those 
appointed to provide it? How does this first experience of the 
struggle for recognition contribute to the denial of mutuality, 

the relationship of domination between man and woman? 

To answer these questions, feminist writers have begun to ex- 
amine the complicated process by which human beings are social- 
ized in light of psychological theories of the self. In most Western 
families, the individual acquires a self, or sense of identity, against 
the background of an individual maternal presence. In psycho- 
logical terms, the small child begins to differentiate its self from 
the environment, which consists of the mother plus the objects 
infused by her presence. Most theories based on Freud have 
stressed that the child grows out of an original sense of oneness 
with the mother-world into a painful sense of her or his own 
separateness. The child is torn between the desire to return to 
that oneness and the desire to become an autonomous person. 
She or he comes to realize the difference between self and other 
in two ways: by distinguishing the self from the environment 
(not-self), and by discovering her or his own identity. Margaret 
Mahler termed these two aspects of differentiation separation 
and individuation, respectively.” 

The most familiar conflict that arises from differentiation is 
between the need to establish autonomous identity and the need 
to be recognized by an other. It is precisely the child’s indepen- 
dent acts that require recognition and so reaffirm its dependency. 
In light of the early relationship between child and mother in 
which contradiction is first experienced, I shall address three 
issues. The first issue is how the issues of separation and recog- 
nition that arise in the course of differentiation reappear in other 
relationships of domination, especially erotic domination. The 
second, is how the different ways in which females and males 
relate to and differentiate from their mother influence the roles 
they play in such relationships. Finally, the third issue is the 
way in which the male experience of differentiation is linked 
to a form of rationality that pervades our culture and is essential 
to sadomasochism. This last phenomenon is what I call rational 
violence. 

This analysis is probably not applicable to all forms of violence, 
or even all male violence against women, even though men’s moti- 
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vations for rape and battery may be similar to those that appear in 
rational violence. The issues of control and possession, the violent 
repudiation and derogation of women, must certainly play a role. 
But I am confining my study to the controlled, ritualized form of 
violence that is expressed in sexual fantasy life and in some care- 
fully institutionalized sexual practices. There are a great many 
other forms of violence against women that do not partake of this 
rational character, in which women are simply assaulted and can- 
not successfully defend themselves. The danger is that even in 
such cases women blame themselves and feel guilty for prosecut- 
ing the assailant.* This makes the topic of rational violence or 
erotic domination, where participation is voluntary or only a fan- 
tasy, seem to some a subtle apology for all male violence. How- 
ever, understanding the sources of violence should be distinguished 
from blaming the victim. The relationship between fantasy and 
real acts, between the pornographic imagination and the perpetu- 
ation of violence, must be studied empirically. 

My concern here is simply to examine the psychological issues 
that underlie domination through love, the mutual fantasy of con- 
trol and submission which we know as sadomasochism. My data 
is not drawn from studies of sadomasochistic practices, but from 
a single and powerful study of the erotic imagination, Pauline 
Réage’s The Story of O. Therefore, these rather schematic spec- 
ulations ought not to be taken as conclusions. My aim is to sug- 
gest an explanation for the assignment and characterization of 
female and male roles in sadomasochistic fantasy, based on the 
differences in the way in which boys and girls differentiate. The 
extent to which real men and women actually identify with such 
roles is an empirical question. It is apparent that these roles are 
no longer always played by one sex, that they are no longer as- 
signed necessarily to one gender—even though still associated with 
it. Yet the fantasy of submission and rational control is perpetu- 
ated by the splitting of the two basic postures, female and male, 
in differentiation. One posture, traditionally male, overemphasizes 
self boundaries and the other posture, traditionally female, over- 
emphasizes the relinquishing of self. The splitting of these postures 
is the most important boundary of all. 


DIFFERENTIATION AND MALE RATIONALITY 


In explaining differentiation, early psychoanalytic theories re- 
vealed a peculiar bias that empirical observation of infants might 
rather easily correct. (There are notable exceptions, which we 
shall come to later.) The infant was conceived as initially unin- 
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terested in the world and completely unaware of the existence of 
the other. This theory, then, emphasized the process of breaking 
the unity, separating from the other. It did not see that discovery 
of the self and discovery of the other actually go hand in hand, 
that awareness of self and awareness of the other develop as inter- 
dependent processes. Instead, this theory placed the mutual func- 
tions of recognizing the other and establishing one’s own autono- 
mous identity in opposition. It saw the child as tied to the mother 
through physiological dependency, rather than as specifically drawn 
to her as the other social being she or he comes to know best. The 
view that the child experiences the mother as an instrument of its 
own needs corresponds with the devaluation of a child’s need to 
recognize the mother as an independent being or subject with her 
own needs. Within this theoretical framework, it seems natural 
that the child sees the mother as an object and so attains subjec- 
tivity by leaving her, rather than discovering her. The stress is on 
the establishment of separateness and boundaries, rather than the 
mutual recognition of subjects. 

Nancy Chodorow has shown how these problems in psycho- 
analytic versions of differentiation are connected to an overem- 
phasis on “difference,” which reflects male experience. Male 
children achieve their distinct identity by (more or less violently) 
repudiating the mother. Initially, all infants not only love their 
mothers, but also identify with and wish to emulate them. But 
boys discover that they cannot be, or become, her; they can only 
have her. When they grow up, they will be independent and un- 
like the mother, while girls achieve independence with the expec- 
tation that they will continue to be like her.* This repudiation 
of the mother by men has also meant that she is not recognized 
as an independent person, another subject, but as something 
Other: as nature, as an instrument or object, as less-than-human.°® 
A male child’s independence is bought at the price of saying: I 
am nothing like she who serves and cares for me! I am the recog- 
nized and nurtured one, not the recognizer and nurturer. Thus, 
male identity emphasizes difference from the nurturer over same- 
ness and separation from the mother over individuation. It is 
based on the one-sided giving or taking, instead of reciprocity. 
For little boys, that aspect of differentiation that involves dis- 
covering the other person’s self is reduced to establishing dissim- 
ilarity and difference from the mother. No wonder then that 
most theories of psychological development have been largely 
unable to maintain (even in thought) the tension of simultaneous 
sameness and difference. They are reflecting the male experience 
that independent identity can only be gained by unlearning the 
identification with the mother. 
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Most theories also reflect the fact that becoming like the mother, 
as girls do, will probably mean the sacrifice of independent sub- 
jectivity or selfhood. It will mean subordination to others and 
their needs. To the extent that she does individuate, the girl has 
primarily to identify with her father, with the male posture of 
emphatic differences, for the mother is not an independent figure. 
Generally, however, the female posture is the opposite of the 
male— merging at the expense of individuality. The small girl’s 
experience is often that she develops continuity and sameness at 
the expense of difference and independence.’ For her the injunc- 
tion is: I must be like she who serves and cares for me. The temp- 
tation to be undifferentiated, to deemphasize boundaries, is re- 
inforced for her as an appropriate form of subjectivity. She be- 
comes all too able to recognize the other’s subjectivity, but—like 
mother—does not expect to be treated as an independent subject 
herself. Women’s own denial of their subjectivity corresponds to 
the male perception of the mother. She becomes in her own mind 
Object, instrument, earth mother. Thus she serves men as their 
Other, their counterpart, the side of themselves they repress. 

Each gender is able to represent only one aspect of the self- 
other relationship, either merging or separating, and each gender 
plays a part in a polarized whole. But neither attains true inde- 
pendence. For even the male posture of attaining independence 
by denying the mother is a defensive stance: the overemphasis 
on boundaries between me and not me means that selfhood is 
defined negatively as separateness from others.’ 

The question I have considered for some time is how the em- 
phasis on boundaries in male identity is connected to male hege- 
mony in the culture. I have looked for a link between rationality 
as a “masculine” mental attitude and rationality as a pervasive 
tendency in the culture as a whole. Evelyn Keller has suggested 
a link between the way boys differentiate and their development 
of a scientific or objective approach to the world.? The kind of 
differentiation I have described as male seems to correspond to 
the Western rational world view, in “male rationality.”!° This 
world view emphasizes difference over sameness, boundaries over 
fluidity. It conceives of polarity and opposition, rather than mu- 
tuality and interdependence, as the vehicles of growth. That is, 
it does not tolerate the simultaneous experience of contradictory 
impulses: ambivalence. Finally, this world view does not grant 
the other person the status of another subject, but only that of 
an object. By extension, this object status is granted to the entire 
world, which, from early on, was infused with the mother’s pres- 
ence. In these psychic tendencies, the basic elements of Western 
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rationality take shape: analysis or differentiation; duality or polar- 
ity; and objectivity. Along these lines, Keller has argued that the 
boy’s earliest experience of becoming an individual has paved the 
way for a thought that is “premised on a radical dichotomy between 
subject and object.”'! This is the dichotomy which, in science and 
in other rational creations, denies the mutual recognition of sub- 
jects. 

The rational mind, then, is derived from a one-sided experience 
of differentiation—an experience that closes out the reality of the 
other. The fact that the subject stands apart from, and in opposi- 
tion to, the object means that the giver of nurturance and recogni- 
tion is radically estranged from the recipient. The recipient can- 
not, or can no longer, imagine himself in the giver’s position. This 
failure of imagination becomes the great obstacle in emotional 
reciprocity (e.g., in adult life where some cannot be given to and 
others cannot give). Of course, children are capable of giving to 
and recognizing their mothers, perhaps far more than they are 
allowed. There is considerable documentation of reciprocal inter- 
action between mothers and infants. At some point, however, 
this reciprocity is probably interfered with by the vicissitudes of 
gender identification and differentiation. What we see is the re- 
sult: the mother is not generally appreciated as a separate person 
by her child. If the child is able to become independent at all, 
it is through adopting the male stance of repudiating identification 
with the mother—by refusing to be a recognizer, by objectifying 
her. 

Differentiation which occurs without any appreciation of the 
mother’s subjectivity is perfectly consonant with the development 
of rational faculties. In fact it seems to expedite it. The individual 
is quite able cognitively to distinguish self from other. The person 
knows that she or he is physically and mentally distinct and able 
to perform, socially, as if other persons were subjects. But at the 
deepest level of feeling there is not that sharp and clear sense, that 
vibrant aliveness, of knowing that I am I and you are you. Ration- 
ally or cognitively, the distinction is clear; emotionally and uncon- 
sciously, the other person is simply experienced as the projection 
of a mental image. The other person does not exist in her or his 
own right, and hence the sense of aliveness that could emanate 
from mutual interaction with her or him is diminished. It is only 
“as if”? she or he were there, while underneath one feels alone. 

As the male scientist in Christa Wolf’s story put it, he always 
feels “like in the movies.”!? This inability to experience others 
as real, and concomitantly the self as real, is well known to clini- 
cians today. This feeling of unreality is a result of one-sided or 
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(as I think of it) “false differentiation.”’!? Rationality as a substi- 
tute for recognition threatens to destroy the sense of reality and 
selfhood it was supposed to create. 

To summarize, both in theory and in practice our culture knows 
only one form of individuality: the male stance of overdifferentia- 
tion, of splitting off and denying the tendencies toward sameness, 
merging, and reciprocal responsiveness. In this “false differentia- 
tion” the other subject remains an object, rather than emerging 
as a person in her or his own right. This way of establishing and 
protecting individuality dovetails with the dualistic, objective pos- 
ture of Western rationality. To be a woman is to be excluded from 
this rational individualism, to be either an object of it or a threat 
to it. To be a man is not merely to assert one’s side of the duality, 
the supremacy of the rational subject. It is also to insist that the 
dualism, splitting, and boundaries between the male and female 
postures are upheld. We shall see how these traditionally gender- 
specific relationships to boundaries are repeated in the pattern 
of erotic domination. 


EROTIC DOMINATION: 
MASTER AND SLAVE IN HEGEL AND BATAILLE 


Psychologically, the rational posture can promote an extreme 
form of individuation, a rigidity of boundaries between self and 
other, which are unbearably isolating. No subject can really extri- 
cate herself or himself from dependency on other subjects, from 
her or his need for recognition. The isolated subject seeks pro- 
tection from this dependency. In order to separate without being 
alone she or he denies the other’s separateness and seeks to resolve 
the problem of dependency by possessing or controlling the other. 
Just as she or he seeks to be different and individual by making 
the other person an object, she or he seeks autonomy by dominat- 
ing the other person. 

Domination contains the threat or the possibility of violence 
against the other. Violence is predicated upon the denial of the 
other person’s independent subjectivity and the denial of her or 
his autonomy. Violence is also a way of expressing or asserting 
control over another, of establishing one’s own self-boundary and 
negating the other person’s. Like the other forms of false differ- 
entiation, violence is a particularly apt form for the assertion of 
male identity. It is a way of repudiating sameness, dependency, 
and closeness with another person, while attempting to avoid the 
consequent feelings of aloneness. One makes the other an object 
but retains possession of her or him. In this sense violence, too, 
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is an attempt to resolve the issues of autonomy and recognition, 
while denying the other’s subjectivity and one’s own identification 
with her or him. 

Violence, like rationality, only intensifies the contradictions of 
dependency. Hegel, in The Phenomenology of Spirit, formulated 
the classic statement about the dilemma of the subject’s unavoid- 
able dependency on another person for recognition. As will be- 
come apparent, Hegel’s formulation reflected an implicit awareness 
of an idea that psychologists have only recently articulated. Auton- 
omous selfhood develops, and is later confirmed, chiefly by the 
sense of being able to affect others by one’s acts. Such confirma- 
tion, especially in the first relationship, allows us to develop an 
appreciation of others’ subjectivity. The effect we have on some- 
thing or someone is a way of confirming our reality. If our acts 
have no effect on the other, or if the other refuses to recognize our 
act, we feel ourselves to be powerless. But if we act in such a way 
so that the other person is completely negated, there is no one 
there to recognize us. Therefore it is necessary that, when we 
affect an other, she or he not simply dissolve under the impact 
of our actions. The other must simultaneously maintain her or 
his integrity, as well as be affected. 

So, for example, if the mother sets no limits to the child, and 
if, in effect, she obliterates herself and her own interests and allows 
herself to be wholly controlled, she ceases to perform the role of 
the other. It is this self-obliteration on the part of the ‘‘permissive”’ 
parent that makes the child who “gets everything it wants” so un- 
happy. The parent ceases to be another subject who can recognize 
the child’s intentions and actions, and the child is abandoned.!* 
She or he becomes simply an object, a thing, and no longer exists 
outside the self. What I am describing here is a dialectic of control: 
if I completely control the other, then the other ceases to exist, 
and if the other completely controls me, I cease to exist. True 
differentiation means maintaining the essential tension of the 
contradictory impulses, to negate and to recognize. 

Hegel’s discussion of the master-slave relationship!> explains 
how the need for recognition by another subject becomes a vehicle 
of domination. The two basic relationships with an other (subject) 
are recognition and negation. Every action the subject performs 
on an object negates it. That is, it changes the object so that it is 
not longer itself, but something other than it was. In acting on 
things we change them; in transforming them, we are negating 
their old form. If we try to control them absolutely, we are taking 
away their form as things existing independently. We are thus 
completely negating them. If they continue to survive, not im- 
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pervious to our act, but still recognizably themselves in their altered 
form, they are not completely negated. In retaining their identity 
throughout becoming different, they prove themselves to be self- 
conscious subjects, “Ps like myself.” For | am I, know that I am I 
even when I change. In contrast, a thing does not retain its iden- 
tity through change. It can be completely consumed and destroyed 
by me, or it can remain unaffected. It is not able, like another sub- 
ject, both to be negated by me and to recognize me. 

In sum, Hegel is saying that in desiring an other, we want to be 
recognized by the other. We try to realize this desire in an act, 
but if this act completely destroys the other, the other can’t recog- 
nize us. If it consumes the other, leaving her or him with no con- 
sciousness, we become the incorporation, the embodiment of this 
dead or nonconscious thing. To be alive in relation to an other, 
two things are necessary: we must act in such a way as not to 
fully negate the other; and the desire in our act must be recog- 
nized by the other. This is why, to return to the idea of true dif- 
ferentiation, it is necessary to have both negation and recognition 
simultaneously between self and other. To simply separate and 
assert difference is to negate the other, so that she or he can no 
longer fully satisfy the self’s need for recognition. 

Hegel’s discussion of domination begins with two subjects pitted 
against each other in the struggle for recognition. To gain recogni- 
tion and negate the other, the subject risks her or his own death. 
But if the subject kills the other, she or he is once again alone and 
enslaves and subjugates the other instead. Why does the master 
choose domination over mutuality and reciprocity? This choice 
is no more problematic for Hegel than for Freud. The nascent 
self wants to be omnipotent, or rather, has the fantasy that its 
mental process is identical with the world. Subsequent omnipo- 
tence is seen as a regression to this necessary first stage.'®° What 
Hegel says is that self-consciousness wants to be absolute; it wants 
to be recognized by the other, in order to place itself out in the 
real world—that is, to prove that it exists objectively. The I wants 
to prove this at the expense of the other. The I wants to think 
itself the only one, the whole of the world; it abjures dependency. 
The I wants to be one and all alone, to negate everything else. 

It starts out by incorporating everything else, allowing the other 
to exist only as an object inside itself, in other words, as a mental 
object. It wants to control everything that matters, as Dorothy 
Dinnerstein put it. So for these thinkers, the self only gives up 
this omnipotence when it realizes its dependency—in Freud, 
through animal desire or physiological need, in Hegel, through 
the desire for recognition. The subject discovers that if it com- 
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pletely devours the other (at the animal level) or controls the other 
(at the human level), it can no longer get what it wanted from the 
other. So it learns better. But although the subject may relinquish 
the wish to control or devour the other completely, it does so only 
out of self-interest. This is a far cry from a real appreciation of the 
other’s right to exist as a person in her or his own right. 

Of course Hegel does briefly acknowledge the possibility of mu- 
tual recognition between subjects in which both partake of the 
contradictory elements of negation and recognition. But the 
polarization of these two moments against each other is a neces- 
sary part of the dialectic. Thus, in Hegel’s scheme, each subject 
winds up embodying only one moment. Psychoanalytically speak- 
ing, this breakdown of wholeness is called splitting. Wholeness for 
each can only exist if the contradiction or tension is maintained. 
But it is somehow in the nature of this bond that the tension is 
broken, and the whole is split into opposing halves. 

How do we explain this seemingly inevitable splitting? By an 
essential intolerance of contradiction? By the fact that movement 
or change can only occur through the dialectic of splitting and 
reuniting? Although the answer to this question so far eludes us, 
it is apparent that when the two poles of the unity become split, 
the relationship of domination emerges. One member of the rela- 
tionship desires and negates, while the other only recognizes. The 
master-slave relationship can be grasped as a failure of differentia- 
tion and of wholeness—the loss of the essential tension. 

It was Georges Bataille who first used the Hegelian analysis of 
the master-slave relationship to understand eroticism, or sexual 
violation.!’? Bataille centers his treatment of the Hegelian dialectic 
between self and other around the problem of maintaining the ten- 
sion between life and death. He quotes Sade to the effect that if 
one wants to Know about death, one ought to look at the erotic, 
or at sexual excitement. The significance of eroticism, Bataille 
argues, is that it affords the opportunity of transgression against 
the most fundamental taboo. This is the taboo separating life 
from death. Or, it could be called the law of discontinuity, which 
confines each individual in her or his separate isolated existence, 
from which she or he can be released by death alone. Death is 
continuity. It is in death, not life, that each individual is united 
with the rest, sunk back into the undifferentiated sea. What 
Bataille is calling death, or continuity, can also be seen as the 
merging, fusion, or oneness with the mother. This merging or 
loss of boundaries is experienced as psychic death once we have 
separated—the proverbial return to the womb. A loss of differ- 
entiation is ultimately feared as the threat of death, particularly 
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in the absence of true differentiation, which incorporates a sense 
of oneness. This fear may explain why the individual frantically 
protects the self-boundary, even at the cost of violating another’s. 

The body stands for discontinuity, individuality, and life. Con- 
sequently, the violation of the body, erotic violation, breaks the 
taboo. To break from discontinuity into continuity, in Bataille’s 
terms, constitutes and requires a violation. In the act of trans- 
gression, the taboo is simultaneously upheld and violated. Viola- 
tion expresses the fundamental passion; reason, preserving discon- 
tinuity and self-boundaries, is the law holding it in check. The 
simultaneously upheld and broken boundary unites these elements 
in the single act of ritual violation. In this way, violence and rea- 
son become necessary parts of an act of mastery over death. Where- 
as violence as such is feared because it represents loss of control, 
ritual or rational violence upholds control while breaking it. Loss 
of control is defended against by controlled loss or release. 

Bataille discovers the Hegelian dialectic in eroticism by estab- 
lishing the split between the one who maintains the boundary, or 
limit, and the one who breaks it. (Or perhaps we should say, the 
one who allows her boundary to be violated, and the one who 
does so.) The relationship contains an actor and an acted upon, 

a negator and a recognizer. Not at all to our surprise, Bataille ex- 
plains that in the ritualized form of transgression known as sacri- 
fice, the man is the actor and the women is the victim. Still, 
Bataille argues, the woman performs the function of breaking 
her discontinuity, of risking death, for both of them. And, I 
would add, the man upholds the boundaries of reason for her 

by keeping his violence within ritual limits. 

The fact that the woman allows her boundary to be broken 
and the man breaks it is consonant with the positions each gender 
traditionally takes in differentiating from the mother. The girl 
tends to experience her continuity and merging with the mother, 
and the boy tends to assert his boundaries. The male position is 
to make the woman an object, both by his violence toward her 
and his rational self-control. The female position is to feel herself 
a passive object and accept her lack of control. Bataille’s notion 
of each partner representing one pole in a split unity, a part of 
an interdependent whole, suggests that the roles can be reversed. 
Both partners know and require their opposite half. 

Because the transgression Bataille is describing maintains the 
tension between control and lack of it, it affirms the boundary 
between life and death. Erotic domination is constructed to avoid 
the loss of the essential tension. However, this can only work if 
the master-slave relationship is enacted as fantasy, or at any rate 
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restricted. Otherwise, the outcome is the inevitable negation of 
one subject by another. The problem in the death struggle for 
prestige is that “the slave, by accepting defeat . . . has lost the 
quality without which he is unable to recognize the conqueror 
so as to satisfy him. The slave is unable to give the master the 
satisfaction without which the master can no longer rest.”’?® 
For Bataille, Hegel’s idea that each self must be willing to risk 
death in order to impose itself as an absolute upon the other 
reveals the impossibility of sovereignty without equality. 


THE STORY OF O 


The total loss of tension, or of differentiation, is death of the 
self. Perhaps the most important way in which human beings ex- 
periment with the loss of differentiation is through sex—death by 
other means. The imagery and enactment of erotic domination 
have recently surfaced in ways that make explicit reference to 
this connection of sex and death. The poster for a recent movie 
shows a woman whose exposed throat is circled by a thin, red 
ribbon and bears the caption, ““The thin line between love and 
death is—the Bloodline.” It may not be wholly surprising, then, 
that there is such a strong parallel between Hegel’s exploration 
of the dialectic of control in the master-slave relationship and the 
description of erotic subjugation in The Story of O. Looking for 
a way to explore some of these problems of false differentiation 
and male rationality, I was struck by the fact that masochism, or 
voluntary submission, always requires an other who remains in 
control. This kind of rational violence, or more precisely viola- 
tion, seems to reveal a pattern of establishing selfhood by controll- 
ing the other, and of losing selfhood by being controlled. The re- 
play of the infant’s struggle to differentiate in the adult erotic 
relationship offers clues about the psychological components of 
gender domination. Interpreting The Story of O in light of Hegel, 
I am attempting to show how the failure of differentiation culmi- 
nates in erotic domination. 

The Story of O is an exceedingly self-conscious attempt to repre- 
sent the themes of erotic domination—the tension between separa- 
tion and recognition, rationality and violence, transcendence and 
negation of self, the active phallus and the passive orifice. Perhaps 
the greatest objection to this work is its emphasis on O’s voluntary 
submission. But it is only by virtue of O’s volition that the allegory 
of the struggle for recognition can unfold. O must will her lover’s 
desire because in so doing she recognizes his desire. She desires 
his will, his desire. Thus O is constantly recognizing her lover, 
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and he is constantly negating her. This polarization sets the stage 
for the end even as the relationship is beginning. 

The story is told chiefly from the point of view of O, the woman. 
The novel makes clear that behind the physical humiliation and 
abuse that O suffers is a search for an ultimately unattainable spir- 
itual or psychological satisfaction. De Beauvoir pointed out that 
real masochism consists in wanting the suffering of pain not for 
its own sake, but as proof of servitude. That is, masochism is 
essentially a desire for subordination, rather than the submission 
to force or the experience of pain as such. She also states that the 
masochist desires to be a thing subject to the will of the other in 
order to see herself being an object for the other.'? Truly, only 
the ego that has not itself given up the claim to omnipotence 
wants to submit to the other’s omnipotence, thus gaining vicarious 
satisfaction. De Beauvoir also distinguishes this submissive impulse 
from the impulse to transcend the self by giving oneself to another 
person. 

This distinction is crucial, as long as we see the relation between 
the two values. The submissive impulse stands in relation to real 
transcendence as the part to the whole. The masochist gives up 
herself while the other remains in control, so she cannot achieve 
the transcendence of which a whole self is capable. But this is 
again a case of a unity which has become split. For she exists 
only in relation to an other who does act, does negate her, is 
recognized even while she is only the object of his acts. Hence 
her giving up of self stands for, or signifies, the contradictory 
unity which she does not achieve. Unfortunately, it is usually 
only in the knowledge of the parts, in the experience of polarity, 
that the partners achieve the potential wholeness that unites thein. 

At the beginning of The Story of O, our heroine, whose name 
is evidently given by the letter’s designation of the word Open or 
opening (Ouvert) or of the orifice itself, is brought to Roissy castle, 
organized by men for the ritual violation and subjugation of wom- 
en. We know nothing else about it, the men, or her lover, René, 
and we learn little more throughout the book. The first night she 
is there, the men deliver this speech to O: 


You are here to serve your masters. . . . you will drop whatever you are doing 
and ready yourself for what is really your one and only duty: to lend your- 

self. Your hands are not your own, nor are your breasts, nor most especially, 
any of your orifices, which we may explore or penetrate at will. . . . you have 
lost all right to privacy or concealment. . . . you must never look any of us in 
the face. If the costume we wear . . . leaves our sex exposed, it is not for the 
sake of convenience ... but for the sake of insolence, so that your eyes will 
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be directed there upon it and nowhere else so that you may learn that there 
resides your master. . . . it is perfectly all right for you to grow accustomed 
to being whipped—since you are going to be every day throughout your 
stay—this is less for our pleasure than for your enlightenment. . . . both this 
flogging and the chain . . . attached to the ring of your collar . . . are intended 
less to make you suffer, scream, or shed tears than to make you feel, through 
this suffering, that you are not free but fettered, and to teach you that you 
are totally dedicated to something outside yourself. . . .?° 


A great deal is contained in this short text. First, O is to lose all 
subjectivity, all possibility of using her body for action; she is to 
be merely a thing. Second, she is to be continually violated, even 
when she is not actually being used—the main transgression of her 
self’s boundary occurs through her having to be always available 
and open. Third, what strikes me as very important, is that her 
masters are to be recognized by her in a particular indirect form. 
The penis represents or symbolizes their desire.?! By interposing 
it between them they can maintain a self, a subjectivity indepen- 
dent of her recognition. And this subjectivity is expressed through 
the masters’ power over her in a more general way, in their ability 
totally to organize, calculate, and control the effect they are hav- 
ing upon her. Indeed, what they do is “more for her enlighten- 
ment than their pleasure’’—even in using her they do not need her. 
Rather, their acts express a rational control, a rational violation 
through which they objectify their rational intentions. Each act 
has such a goal or purpose that asserts their mastery. They enjoy 
not so much their pleasure, as the fact that they can take it. They 
enjoy not so much her pain, as the fact that they have a visible 
effect upon her: they leave their marks. 

Why must they find enjoyment more in their command than in 
her service, and why must it be mediated through calculation, or 
symbolized by the penis? Because they must always maintain their 
separate subjectivity, they must never become dependent. Other- 
wise, they would suffer the fate of Hegel’s master, who in becom- 
ing dependent on his slave gradually loses subjectivity to him. A 
further danger for the master is that the subject always becomes 
the object which he consumes. (“You are what you eat.”) Thus 
they must be careful never to wholly consume her as will-less ob- 
ject, but rather to command and consume her will. They always 
ask her, “O, do you consent?” Of course, in consuming her will, 
they are negating hers and being recognized in theirs; they are 
inevitably depreciating her will and turning her into an object. 
When her objectification is complete, when she has no more will 
to give, or give up, they cannot engage with her without becoming 
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filled with her thing-like nature. They must perform their viola- 
tion rationally and ritually both in order to maintain their boun- 
daries and to make her will the object of their will. 

Finally, what is significant about the symbolization of male 
mastery through the penis is that it emphasizes the difference 
between them and her.?? It signifies the male pronouncement 
of difference over sameness. Each act which the master takes 
against the slave, O, is one that establishes his separateness, his 
difference from her, his nonidentity with her—through his power 
to negate her. In the tension between recognition of like human- 
ity and negation of Otherness, the male represents the one-sided 
extreme. What he is doing is continually placing himself outside 
her by continually saying “I am not you.” He is using her to es- 
tablish his objective reality by imposing it on her. The rational 
function, the calculation, objectivity, and control are linked to 
this one-sided differencing, this “I am not you,” in the manner 
that Bataille saw it as inherently linked with discontinuity. Vio- 
lence, in the service of reason, has the same intention of asserting 
the self-boundary of control. The penis symbolizes the fact that, 
however interdependent the master and slave become, he will 
always maintain the boundary—the rigidity, antagonism, and 
polarization of their respective parts. 

Through the movement of the dialectic of control, the narra- 
tive reveals the consequences of such separation through negating 
the other. The story is really driven forward by the problematic 
nature of control as a means of differentiation. Because the slave 
who is completely dominated loses the quality of being able to 
recognize, because she who is once possessed no longer exists out- 
side, the struggle must be prolonged. O must be enslaved piece by 
piece, as it were. New levels of resistance must be found, so that 
she can be vanquished anew. She must acquiesce in ever deeper 
humiliation, pain, and bondage, and she must will her submission 
ever anew. The narrative moves through these ever deeper levels 
of submission, tracing the impact of each fresh negation of her 
will, the defeat of her resistance, unto her death. 

So far it has appeared that O, by submitting, recognizes her 
lover’s desire, while he only negates her. But this is not entirely 
true. There is a sense in which, from the very beginning, her en- 
slavement makes her unsuited to recognize him. And he has such 
control over her that he risks nothing, certainly not (his own) 
death. She is more the objectification of his desire, not a human 
subject who recognizes it, and he recognizes in her the object of 
his desire. Thus although O wants to be recognized by René-the- 
subject, he uses her as an object in his struggle for recognition. 
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The narrative problem, the culmination of the dialectic, occurs 
at the point when O has submitted and can no longer recognize 
René, and he has exhausted the possibilities of violating her boun- 
daries. The problem is solved by the introduction of Sir Stephen, 
the older stepbrother to whom René gives O. O then realizes that 
she is an object in René’s effort to win prestige from Sir Stephen, 
who is more important to Rene than she can ever be. Sir Stephen 
does not “love”’ or recognize O (at least, not at first), and so her 
submission to him is a submission to a pure power who requires 
no recognition from her in return. She is, he tells her, to be 
humiliated by one who does not love her in the presence of one 
who does. Sir Stephen is thoroughly rational, calculating, and 
self-controlled in his desire. 

Equally suggestive is the fact that René looks up to Sir Stephen 
as to a father. There is more than a hint of the Oedipal relation- 
ship here. Sir Stephen is the authority not only for O, but also 
for René. He is the person in whose eyes René wants to be recog- 
nized. The entrance of Sir Stephen suggests a reinterpretation of 
the story up to that point. We now see that René is weak and has 
always been under the influence of the more powerful older man. 
This development in the story reminds us that male domination is 
rooted in a struggle for recognition between men in which women 
are mere objects or tokens: the prize. In terms of psychological 
development, the relationship of domination is not only based on 
the pre-Oedipal drama of mother-child separation, but is also per- 
petuated in the Oedipal triad. In the Oedipal conflict, the father 
enforces the separation of the boy from his mother, demanding 
not merely that he relinquish her as a love object, but also as a 
subject with whom to identify. The father’s aggression or inter- 
ference, which the boy internalizes or identifies with, is reenacted 
in the repudiation and objectification of the mother. In other 
words, the boy’s posture of repudiating the mother and asserting 
his own boundaries is inspired by the powerful and different 
father. Seeking recognition from this father, the boy is aspiring 
not to be nurtured but to gain prestige. He gains it by repudiating 
the mother as visibly, as violently, as possible. 

The realization that René is willing to relinquish her for Sir 
Stephen plunges O into despair, for she can only exist if René 
recognizes her. Without him, without his love which signifies 
his dependency on her, life is absolutely void. She thinks, para- 
phrasing a Protestant text she saw as a child, “It is a fearful thing 
to be cast out of the hands of the living God.” We see that her 
experience has a religious character. This is elaborated not only 
in the ritual violation of her body as the barrier to continuity, 
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infinity; she herself also experiences her lover as a god whom she 
adores and cannot stand to be parted from. While God represents 
the ultimate oneness, the ability to stand alone, O represents abject 
dependency, the inability to tolerate separation and aloneness. 

The author tells us that abandonment by God is experienced as 
punishment and an indication of guilt. Typically, one asks what 
one has done to deserve this and looks for the cause in oneself. 
Abandoned by René, punished by Sir Stephen, O finds the guilt 
in her wantonness, her desire. O is actually willing to risk death 
in order to continue to be the object of her lover’s desire, to be 
recognized. Her great longing is to be known, and in this respect 
she is like any lover, for the secret of love is to be Known as one- 
self. But O’s desire to be known is rather like the sinner who 
wants to be known by God. Sir Stephen thrills her, in part, be- 
cause he knows her from the moment he meets her, to be bad, 
wanton, “easy,” reveling in her abasement. 

O’s deepest guilt stems not, however, from her desire to be 
recognized by René or Sir Stephen, but from the possibility that 
she will be tempted to act on her desire. To act is to negate an 
other, to be a subject. O refuses to masturbate in front of Sir 
Stephen because her deepest shame is connected to this flagrant 
act of autonomy, one that says “I can satisfy myself.” We also 
find out that O has always desired to possess women, to have them 
give themselves to her, but she has never given herself prior to meet- 
ing René. So O is being punished for two aspects of her subjectivity, 
the desire to be known, and the desire to negate, to act, to be sep- 
arate. In particular I suspect that the latter, perhaps because it is 
the prerogative of the male, is her real sin: the assertion of auton- 
omy, of the self as agent. 

O is encouraged to whip as well as make love to other women 
in the course of her enslavement. But her actual independent per- 
formance of the active role (before her enslavement) is sinful. In 
part, the author implies, her refusal to give herself was truly in bad 
faith, and O’s punishment and enslavement is the fate of one who 
could not truly love. She is not able to give herself as a whole and 
separate person. Both her inability to tolerate abandonment and 
separation, as well as her guilt-ridden repudiation of all self-asser- 
tion, inevitably lead O to her death. It is difficult not to see O’s 
continual consent and affirmation in her own enslavement as a 
flight from the aloneness and separation of the free agent. Yet I 
do not merely mean to say that O is in flight from freedom. Al- 
though that may be true, she also seems to be in search of another 
kind of freedom. It is the freedom of devotion to her god. Al- 
though true transcendence and freedom are constituted by the 
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free giving of self in a reciprocal relationship, O finds a kind of sub- 
stitute transcendence, or loss of self, in her enslavement. This loss 
of self is the opposite of losing the other, of being alone. We could 
say that her search for the boundless, for true union, for religious 
experience, turns into submission and enslavement because she is 
not separate, cannot bear aloneness. She consents to her enslave- 
ment in order to transcend her aloneness (discontinuity) without 
undergoing separation. 

How is pain connected to her transcendence of self? ‘She liked 
the idea of torture, but when she was being tortured herself she 
would have betrayed the whole world to escape it, and yet when 
it was over she was happy to have gone through it.”?? Most obvi- 
ously, pain signifies her submission to the other’s will. But why 
does pain have this meaning? What differentiates pleasure from 
pain, in Freud’s terms, is that pain is the point at which stimuli 
become too intense for the body or ego to bear. Pain is the vio- 
lent rupture of the self-organization.?* It is this loss of self- 
organization that O welcomes, under certain conditions at any 
rate.2> Conversely, pleasure always involves a certain amount of 
control or mastery of stimuli. Hence it is the master who can 
know pleasure, the mastery of satisfaction, and the slave who 
must experience pain. In her violation and loss of self through 
pain, in the marks of this violation, O’s body is “moving” to her 
masters (as another captive woman is moving to O). This “‘emo- 
tion,” however, is always checked and finally diminished as she 
becomes more a dehumanized object, as it is only the spectacle 
of her that moves them. O finally attains independence by being 
willing to go all the way, to risk her life in order to gain recogni- 
tion. Her experience of psychic death through the self-rupturing 
pain is her form of transcendence. 

Seemingly contradictory, but perhaps complementary, is the 
use of pain to symbolize birth, selfhood, and separation. The 
psychic pain of separation is captured in the physical pain inflicted 
upon the violated. The closeness of birth and death, self-loss, and 
self-awareness in the imagery of pain remind us that actually the 
most intense sense of selfhood involves contradictory feelings. 
True differentiation, I have argued, is a whole, in tension between 
negation and recognition, affirming singularity and connectedness, 
continuity and discontinuity at once. O’s hope—that in complete 
submission and acceptance of pain she will find her elusive self— 
may be seen as an attempt to experience self by risking death. 

If we accept the idea that O’s consent to pain and enslavement 
is a search for transcendence, we still want to know why she 
chooses this form, rather than the possibility of mutual, reciprocal 
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giving of self. We want to know this in the same way that we want 
to know why for Hegel the struggle for recognition ends in the 
power relationship instead of in reciprocal, equal self-sovereignty. 
Bataille suggests an answer with his idea of the transgression, or 
violation, that both breaks and upholds the law. It allows one 
partner to remain rational and in control, while the other loses 
her boundaries. In fact, it is the master’s rational, calculating, 
even instrumentalizing, attitude that excites submission, the 
image of his exquisite control which makes for his thrilling ma- 
chismo. The pleasure, for both partners, is in his mastery. Were 
both partners to give up self, give up control, the disorganization 
of self would be total. The masochistic ego would not be able 
to identify with the part that remained in control. O could not 
then experience her loss of control as a controlled loss. She could 
not “safely” give in to her urge to lose control. When the bound- 
ary is freely dissolved, rather than broken by one who maintains 
his boundary, one is left unprotected before the infinite, the 
terrifying unknown. It may be, then, that the primary motiva- 
tion for maintaining inequality in the erotic relationship, and 
ultimately for establishing the master-slave constellation, is the 
fear of ego loss—the boundless. 

And perhaps the boundless infinity of plenitude is as fearful 
as the infinity of emptiness. The master-slave relationship actually 
perpetuates the problem it is designed to resolve. The rigid divi- 
sion into master and slave, sadist and masochist, ultimately ex- 
hausts its potential for transcendence. Neither partner can be 
both recognized and active-negating. Like the couple in the 
cuckoo clock, one must always be out when the other is in; they 
never meet. If the tension dissolves, death or abandonment is 
the inevitable end of the story, and The Story of O is deliberately 
left open to both conclusions. This ambiguity is appropriate be- 
cause for the masochist the end or intolerable fate is abandon- 
ment, while for the sadist it is the death/murder of the other 
whom he destroys. The mastery he achieves over the other is 
unsatisfactory, because when the other is drained of resistance 
she can only be vanquished by death. Metaphorically, the sado- 
masochistic relationship tends toward deadness, numbness, the 
exhausting of sensation, total immobility. It is caught in the dia- 
lectic of objectification, where the subject becomes increasingly 
like the objectified other he consumes. In one form or another, 
controlling the other out of existence is the inevitable end. The 
relation of domination is built upon the fantasy of omnipotence 
and the denial of the other’s separate reality. Consequently, it 
is suffused with the frustration of that feeling of unreality: no 
one is really there to recognize me. 
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The assertion of omnipotence and denial of the other is rather a 
shaky defense against continuity, the boundless. At any moment 
the perception may dawn on the master that he is actually alone 
because the person he is with is no person at all. For her part, the 
slave fears that he will abandon her to aloneness because he will 
become tired of being with someone who is not a person. Only 
when the slave becomes determined to be a person in her own 
right and assert her freedom is the master faced with the fact that 
he, too, is dependent upon her for recognition—either directly or 
indirectly by the master’s possession of her.2® This dynamic of 
dependency is quite familiar in adult erotic relationships. Often, 
though not always, the male takes the role of asserting difference, 
the female of dependency. Nonreciprocity is a constant undertow 
in any dyad. One gives, the other refuses; one pursues, the other 
loses interest; one plays hard to get, the other pursues; one criti- 
cizes, the other feels judged. The aspiration to reciprocity is con- 
stantly undermined by the deep fear of losing self-boundaries and 
mental omnipotence. The fear of intrusion, the desire to be self- 
sufficient, to be unmoved—these are familiar ways of avoiding 
raw confrontation with the reality that another exists apart from 
me whom I may yet need. 


SOME PSYCHOANALYTIC CLUES 
TO THE ORIGINS OF SADOMASOCHISM 


Two questions remain to be answered. One is whether the asser- 
tion of mental omnipotence is, as Hegel depicts it, an original or 
natural state;?”’ or if it is a defensive posture which, in their desire 
for recognition, people are as loathe to maintain as they are to 
abandon. And second, why does violence play such an important 
role in erotic domination? To answer these questions we must 
turn back to the question of differentiation and press beyond our 
earlier explanation that the child repudiates the mother to achieve 
autonomy. Perhaps the frustration of the sadomasochistic rela- 
tionship is a cue. Might it signify a repetition of early experience? 
The nature of aggression or violence and the origin of sadism are 
such broad topics; and I cannot do them justice here. But certain 
psychoanalytic formulations do shed light on the phenomena I 
am trying to identify as the dialectic of control, on the inevitable 
and frustrating loss of the partner’s reality. 

Freud outlined the development of sadism as a complicated 
process. First, he thought, the infant’s relationship to the world 
is characterized by a primary sadism.?® By this he meant a desire 
for mastery in which the infant is quite indifferent to the outcome 
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for the other person. It does not know that its ravenous, sometimes 
toothy, attack on the breast is hurtful to the mother. Further, its 
(fantasized) destruction of the object—consuming, devouring, in- 
corporating it in some form—is not experienced with a view to its 
consequence of affecting the other, let alone hurting her. The in- 
fant is not yet aware that it will lose the other by incorporating it. 
This initial indifference to the fate of the other also allows the 
possibility that the other will survive any attack. Perhaps the in- 
fant even desires and expects the other’s survival as in “eating 
your cake and having it too.” Real sadism, the desire to inflict 
pain, only occurs after the child has experienced masochism—only 
after it has internalized, turned against itself, the original sadism.”° 
Through this internalization comes the ability to play both roles 
in fantasy, to experience vicariously the other’s part, which is 
what gives meaning to the act of violation. 

Now, the decisive issue is whether this description of a primary 
innocent drive for mastery really jibes with the notion that chil- 
dren ‘“‘naturally”? want to maintain omnipotence and impose 
themselves upon the world. Ultimately, what we decide about 
this may be more a matter of faith than evidence, as was probably 
true for Freud. But we may still find another way to understand 
violence by reasoning from clinical observation. This is exactly 
what the psychoanalyst D. W. Winnicott did. Winnicott argued 
that the destructive act, in its original innocence, might well be 
understood as an attempt to give up, not maintain, omnipotence.*° 
Originally, aggression is not an angry reaction to reality, but a 
primary differentiating drive that helps to establish reality. As 
stated earlier, the recognition of the subject’s acts gives her or 
him the feeling of meaningful selfhood and relations with others. 
But it is important that the other is affected, not completely 
negated or destroyed. Winnicott proposes that the baby is always 
“destroying” the other in fantasy, that it is attacking (negating) 
it, but is pleased if it finds that the other continues to survive. 
The baby expects that it has done what it fantasizes, but dis- 
covers with relief the ineffectuality of fantasy. The discovery 
enables it to experience the other as truly having an independent 
existence, to become aware that the other is truly outside and is 
not wholly controlled by the self’s mental apparatus.*’ This orig- 
inally innocent attack, or mastery, is not so much an attempt to 
impose the self on the other although it may appear to be so. 
Rather, it is an attempt to place the other outside the sphere of 
mental control of omnipotence. Its aim, or at least its effect, is 
to collide with the other’s resistance and so firmly to establish 
her or his solid, independent presence. The other’s survival spells 
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the death of mental omnipotence, yet this ‘““death”’ is what really 
gives the other “life.” 

Winnicott actually confirms Freud’s understanding that initially 
the aggressive fantasy is not an impulse to dominate or be sadistic. 
Initially, violence is an expression of the impulse to negate, to 
affect others, to be recognized. But he suggests that there is an 
interaction between baby and mother that results in what Freud 
describes as the next steps: first, the internalization of sadism as 
masochism, then inflicting this hurt upon an other person. The 
failure of the mother to “‘survive”’ the attack, that is, to absorb it 
without reacting, causes the baby to turn its aggression inwards 
and to develop what we know as rage.*? Rage is a reaction to the 
other’s retreat or the other’s retaliation. The original self-assertion 
is then converted from innocent mastery to mastery over and 
against the other. Winnicott’s account implies that violence begins 
simply as the differentiating impulse, as a way of placing the other 
outside the self’s boundaries. He (like psychoanalysts generally) 
does not consider the kind of conditions that would enable a 
mother, or, more generally, a first other to survive as an inde- 
pendent subject for the child. But Winnicott’s analysis does 
provide a clue to the repetitive and exhausting nature of sado- 
masochism. When the other does not set a limit, when she does 
not survive, the child must continue to destroy and attack, con- 
tinue to seek a boundary for its reactive rage. Now the nature 
of the attack changes, becomes literally violent, hurtful in intent. 
The other’s failure to survive creates a void for the subject. Even 
without direct retaliation, if the other caves in and withdraws 
under my act, my act drops off the edge of that emptiness, and 
I feel that I will soon follow.** In this void, the fear of the bound- 
less begins. 

For the masochist as well as the sadist, the search is for the 
other person’s boundary as a protection from emptiness and from 
rage. The masochist exposes herself to the boundless in her self, 
while the other continues to survive, to maintain boundaries, to 
control. But the masochist is also reliving the retaliation for her 
self-assertion at the hands of the sadist. Neither partner, however, 
is able to achieve the satisfaction of attacking the other and ex- 
periencing the other’s survival. There is no relief through finding 
out that one’s aggression is not so destructive after all, through 
having another presence who can tolerate one’s urges and truly 
stave off the emptiness. In other words, the relationship of erotic 
domination is a repetition or reliving of an earlier thwarting of the 
drive for differentiation. It expresses the violence whose original 
direction was to place the other outside the self. Failing this, erotic 
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domination seeks what violence could not originally achieve in alien- 
ated or symbolic form. But in so doing, it simply repeats the earlier 
frustration of destroying rather than discovering the other, of sub- 
mitting to control rather than being recognized. 

Extending Winnicott’s line of thought, I would suggest that the 
subject is seeking to express a basic differentiating impulse. This 
quest persists as violence until it succeeds. The repeated experi- 
ence of frustration does not so much diminish the differentiating 
impulse, as it converts and distorts its expression by combining it 
with rage. First, the act of placing the other outside is converted 
into assertion of control or possession over her or him, in a denial 
of one’s own dependence. Second, the effort to control the vio- 
lent impulse rationally is substituted for satisfaction of the original 
need. 

The effort to control the differentiating impulse, instead of act- 
ing on it, is what makes for the rational character of this violence. 
Because the other does not provide a boundary, which both con- 
tains and permits the differentiating drive, one has to provide one’s 
own boundary. One has to play both roles oneself—and, like play- 
ing any game by oneself, it is lonely. In adult erotic domination, 
the sadist has to check and control her or his own impulses and 
does not have the satisfaction of the other providing a boundary. 
The masochist does get this satisfaction, but not for her or his 
own differentiating impulse, only vicariously for the sadist’s. 

Rational violence repeats or reenacts the original process of 
false differentiation. The containment of violence through ad- 
herence to a rational boundary substitutes for the differentiating 
act of negating the other and enjoying her or his survival. In false 
differentiation, the other may be formally recognized as another 
subject, but in fact is felt as an object or an instrument. In rational 
violence, the other survives only as an object, not another subject 
who can recognize and release us. I am arguing that although all 
violence is a failure of differentiation—an inability to recognize 
the other’s right to exist for herself or himself—rational violence 
is a special case. It employs the will or volition of the violated 
and demands the rational control of the violator (in nonrational 
violence, the victim plays no part at all). The players infuse the 
relationship with the yearning for recognition and for separateness 
while protecting themselves from the real experiences of aloneness 
or reciprocity. Rational violence, as played out in sadomasochism, 
is a calculated substitute for real self-transcendence and true differ- 
entiation. It is also a substitute for the pain and rage of being 
unable to successfully destroy and rediscover the other. 

In speaking of a substitute—a distorted or alienated expression— 
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for the impulse to differentiate, I am referring to what is often des- 
cribed as a defense.** The statement that a particular psychic or 
interpersonal process serves as a defense is easily misunderstood. 

It may seem that in terming something a defense, the importance 
or tenactiy or effectiveness of it is being questioned. Quite the 
contrary. But to term rational violence a defense is to insist that 
beneath it, however inaccessible, are other yearnings that it both 
expresses and denies. The essentially defensive aspect of the sado- 
masochistic relationship lies in the splitting of two impulses that 
ought to be preserved in tension with one another. The function 
of the impulses in establishing a sense of reality and independence 
is impaired. In the process of false differentiation, the one-sided 
emphasis on separating and drawing boundaries excludes and de- 
fends against merging and identifying. In the sadomasochistic rela- 
tionship, the splitting allows each partner to emphasize and exclude 
opposing aspects of differentiation—the destructive or negating 
aspect, and the discovering, recognizing aspect. The splitting of 
autonomy from recognition, independence from mutual depen- 
dence, is at the root of domination. 

Significantly, the tendency of males to emphasize independence 
and separation in differentiating corresponds to the role of destroy- 
ing and negating in erotic domination. The male posture, whether 
assumed by all men or not, prepares for the role of master. The 
male is disposed to objectify the other, to instrumentalize and cal- 
culate his relation to her in order to deny his dependency. The 
female posture disposes the woman to accept objectification and 
control in order to flee separation, both as aloneness and and as self- 
assertion. He asserts individual selfhood, while she relinquishes it. 


THE CULTURAL HEGEMONY OF MALE RATIONAL VIOLENCE 


How does this dyadic psychological posture connect to the larger 
cultural and social forms of male domination? I want to argue that 
the traditionally male rationality and individuality are culturally 
hegemonic, while the traditionally female unboundedness and sub- 
mission are denied and repressed. However morally condemned 
by society, domination, and even violence, do not evoke the same 
fear and loathing as the spectacle of the victim. Further, and cru- 
cially, male rationality and violence are linked within institutions 
that appear to be sexless and genderless, but which exhibit the 
same tendencies to control and objectify the other out of existence 
that we find in the erotic form of domination. That is, the male 
posture in our culture is embodied in exceedingly powerful and 
dangerous forms of destructiveness and objectification. 
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While the popular fear of the scientific and technological power 
to destroy our planet has been abroad since the A-bomb, the idea 
that in destroying nature man would destroy himself has been 
abroad far longer. Concern with the tendency of the scientific 
mind to kill off its object, either literally or in fantasy, is at least 
as old as romanticism. The romantic critique of male rationality 
is familiar to us in Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein, or in Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s Chillingsworth, a demon of calculated reason who 
takes vengeance against the feelings and passions that threaten 
authority. The sociological critique of rationality found its greatest 
articulation in the work of Max Weber at the turn of the century.** 
Weber argued that a certain kind of rational calculation, charac- 
teristically Occidental, underlay capitalism. This rationality re- 
duces the process or activity to a mere means, to its product. He 
called this instrumental reason. Because it permeates our culture, 

I have suggested the term instrumental culture.*® As this form of 
rationality comes to dominate in our culture, earlier forms of reli- 
gious and moral authority are replaced. Social interaction becomes 
depersonalized. The world becomes “disenchanted,” devoid of 
transcendent collective experience. The fact that human needs 

to not dictate production in capitalism, Weber argued, implies a 
willingness to subordinate need to profit. For capitalism to devel- 
op, this willingness must have been already present in the culture’s 
incorporation of rationality and calculation in the religious and 
legal forms that preceded industrialization. I think Weber’s argu- 
ment should be extended to mean that male hegemony in the 
culture is expressed by the generalization of rationality. This 
would conceptualize one way in which male domination precedes 
and paves the way for capitalism. 

Rationalization and depersonalization in the public spheres of 
life virtually banish nurturance to the private household, the 
dwindling maternal world. The repudiation of recognition between 
persons and its displacement by impersonal objective forms of 
social intercourse is the social homologue of the male repudiation 
of the mother. The domestic confinement of nurturance literally 
sets the stage for the inability to appreciate the mother’s subjec- 
tivity by depriving her of social recognition. 

Although such connections can only be elaborated in an abstract 
and schematic way in this essay, it is worth exploring how the dif- 
ferentiation process is affected by culturally embodied forms of 
male rationality. First of all, I would suggest that privatization of 
nurturance undoubtedly leads to a weaker position for the mother- 
and it is her frailty—not her power—that makes her unable to tol- 
erate and encourage her child’s differentiation.*”7 The more the 
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mother depends upon her child as her task, her meaning, her form 
of gratification, the less disinterested she is—and the more intense 
are her feelings around the differentiation process. If she is too 
permissive and afraid to assert her own needs, she makes the child 
feel lost. Moreover, if she is socially situated in a way that makes 
the mothering of only a few children her chief task, she is partic- 
ularly vulnerable to evaluating all her child’s acts as touchstones 
for her own self-esteem, as reflections of her success and failure. 
This breeds what is essentially an instrumental attitude in the 
heart of the nurturing relationship. Recognition becomes approval 
for performance, rather than disinterested appreciation of another’s 
person’s growth. 

There are, of course, many varieties of the instrumental attitude 
that are not informed by overt emotional dependency. For exam- 
ple, constant economic worry and concern or zealous moral stand- 
ards or fear of community opinion erode maternal disinterestedness. 
The parents are unable to tolerate a variety of the child’s differen- 
tiating acts, such as aggressive or exploratory behavior, loud noises, 
or dirtiness. But today we are probably witnessing a higher degree 
of social isolation among families and individuals, and, conse- 
quently, a more intensely charged mother-child dyad than in pre- 
vious eras. The isolation and intensity of the relationship makes 
the mother both more vulnerable to her child and to the broad- 
casting of standards of performance and success through the im- 
personal media. There are fewer personal bulwarks against the 
onslaught of instrumental culture.*® I would suggest that this 
tendency toward individual approval and performance in social- 
ization firmly anchors rational or false differentiation today. 

The tendency toward rationality in our culture has a number 
of important consequences. Ironically, domestic privatization 
seems to encourage strange new collective forms of violation. 

The secularization of society has eroded many of the previously 
existing forms of communal life that allowed for ritual transcen- 
dence. The experience of losing the self, of continuity, is increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain except in the erotic relationship. Conse- 
quently, sexual eroticism has become the heir to religious eroti- 
cism. Erotic masochism or submission expresses the same need 
for transcendence of self—the same flight from separation and 
discontinuity—formerly satisfied and expressed by religion. Love 
is the new religion, and the psychological components of erotic 
domination are repeated in the eroticized cult politics of our era. 

I believe that we are facing unbearably intensified privatization 
and discontinuity, unrelieved by expressions of continuity. Given 
that social structure and instrumental culture enforce individual 
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isolation so rigidly, the transgression that attempts to break it may 
necessarily be more violent. The increase of aestheticized and ero- 
ticized violence in our media (return of the repressed) suggests the 
fallacy in our ordinary understanding of control and self-control. 
The more rigid and tenacious the boundary between individuals, 
and the more responsible each individual for maintaining it, the 
greater the danger it will collapse. If the sense of boundary is 
established by physical, bodily separation, then sexual and physi- 
cal violence (if not in reality, then in fantasy) are experienced as 
ways of breaking the boundary. The fantasy, as well as the play- 
ing out of rational violence, does offer a controlled form of trans- 
cendence, the promise of the real thing. Sadomasochistic imagery 
may be popular because it embodies this promise of transcendence 
without its fearful reality. Similarly, if masochists far outnumber 
sadists,*? it may be because people are in flight from discontinuity 
and rationality—especially men who have been charged with up- 
holding it. The rejection of male rationality and control by men, 
because it represents an intolerable strain, has become at least 
thinkable. 

Beneath the sensationalism of power and powerlessness, the 
yearning for recognition—to know and be known-—lies numbed, 
not fulfilled. Real transcendence, I have argued, implies that per- 
sons are able to achieve a wholeness in which the opposing im- 
pulses for recognition and differentiation are combined. The 
psychological origins of erotic domination can be traced to one- 
sided differentiation, that is, to the splitting of these impulses 
and their assignment to women and men, respectively. In fact, 
all forms of gender distinction and domination in our culture 
bear the mark of this split. I would conclude not that the issues 
of differentiation and recognition are the explanation for gender 
domination, but that they help to reveal some of its inner work- 
ings. 

Although I would like to avoid implying causality and to 
acknowledge the speculative nature of my analysis, I think the 
parallels between rational violence and other forms of destructive 
rationality, which have been identified in our culture, are too 
striking to be ignored. The same is true of the parallels between 
the model of domination that Hegal sketched in his discussion 
of dependency in the master-slave relationship and the sado- 
masochism depicted in The Story of O. The story illustrates 
marvelously how the male assumption of mastery is linked to 
the splitting of differentiation from recognition, to both ration- 
ality and violence. It therefore seems safe to say that the same 
psychological issues run through both political and erotic forms 
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of domination, for they both embody a denial of the other subject. 
Politically speaking, we are facing the exhaustion of male ration- 
ality and the resurgence of erotic fantasy. A politics which denies 
these issues, which tries to sanitize or rationalize the erotic, fantas- 
tic components of human life will not defeat domination, but only 
play into it. The power of a fantasy, the fantasy of rational vio- 
lence, must be attributed to the interplay of great social forces 

and deep human needs. Finding the means to dissolve that fan- 
tasy, so as to tolerate the tension between true differentiation 

and mutual recognition, will be no easy achievement. 


NOTES 


1] refer here to the matrix of thought that has addressed the issue of women’s moth- 
ering, including, above all, the work of Nancy Chodorow, The Reproduction of Mother- 
ing: Psychoanalysis and the Sociology of Gender (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1978); Dorothy Dinnerstein, The Mermaid and the Minotaur: Sexual Arrange- 
ments and Human Malaise (New York: Harper and Row, 1976); and Adrienne Rich, 
Of Woman Born: Motherhood as Experience and Institution (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1976). See also Jessie Bernard, The Future of Motherhood (New York: Dial Press, 
1974) for a summary of much relevant literature. Chodorow’s thought has been par- 
ticularly important to me because she suggested the exploration of object relations 
theory, a tendency in psychoanalytic thought on which I draw heavily. The larger 
theoretical framework contributing to my analysis is the critical theory of the Frank- 
furt School. For a discussion of its import for feminism, see Jessica Benjamin, “‘Author- 
ity and the Family Revisited; or, A World Without Fathers,” New German Critique 
4, no. 3 (Winter 1978): 35-57. The comments of Evelyn Keller and Jane Lazarre were 
also particularly helpful in the formulation of this paper, as were the editorial sugges- 
tions of Hester Eisenstein. The paper was delivered first at The Scholar and the Femin- 
ist VI Conference (Barnard College) on The Future of Difference, April 1979. 

2 Margaret Mahler, Fred Pine, and Anni Bergman, The Psychological Birth of the 
Human Infant (New York: Basic Books, 1975). Mahler’s work has probably influenced 
psychoanalytic thinking about infancy more profoundly than any other writer today 
and has reached widely into popular audiences. Her position is not shared by many 
other researchers on infancy, however. 

30n rape, see Susan Brownmiller, Against Our Will: Men, Women and Rape (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1975). 

* Pauline Réage, The Story of O, translated by S. d’Estree (New York: Grove Press, 
1965). As to the broader relevance of this study for the pornographic imagination or 
sadomasochistic fantasy, the best testimony is probably the power of the text and the 
execedingly wide recognition it received. In fact, feminist critics have sometimes mis- 
taken The Story of O for an affirmation of female degradation; see, for example, Andrea 
Dworkin, “Woman as Victim: Story of O,” Feminist Studies 2, no. 1 (1974): 107-111. 
In addition, Nine and a Half Weeks by Elizabeth McNeill (New York: Dutton, 1978), 
an ostensibly authentic account of a sadomasochistic affair written by the woman par- 
ticipant, describes a kind of slavish psychological dependence uncannily similar to that 
of O. 

S Nancy Chodorow, “Difference, Relation and Gender in Psychoanalytic Perspective,’ 
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Socialist Review 9, no. 4 (July-August 1979): 51-70. See also Chodorow, Reproduction 
of Mothering, and Evelyn Fox Keller, “Gender and Science,” Psychoanalysis and Con- 
temporary Thought 1, no. 3 (1978): 409-53. 

Simone de Beauvoir’s formulation of women as Other, in The Second Sex (New 
York: Vintage, 1974) is obviously the crucial beginning point for the analysis of the 
subject-other relationship as it applies to women and men. Although her work has 
strongly influenced this essay, I do not necessarily use her concept of Otherness when 
I use the term “other” here. De Beauvoir uses it to refer to men’s exclusion, rejection, 
and objectification of women, and I use it to refer more generally to the hypothetical 
confrontation of the self with another subject, which may or may not include these 
elements. 

7Jane Flax, “The Conflict Between Nurturance and Autonomy in Mother-Daughter 
Relationships and Within Feminism,” Feminist Studies 4, no. 2 June 1978): 171-91. 
argues that mothers identify more strongly with their daughters and so inhibit their 
separation. 

8 Chodorow, “Difference, Relation and Gender.” 

? Keller, “Gender and Science.” 

° This is not meant to be a causal model in which psychic dispositions result in social 
conditions. I am assuming a relationship between the social and cultural conditions of 
mothering and the way that children differentiate, between the conflicts specific to the 
experience of differentiation and the mentality or world view of people in a given culture. 
However, I am not proposing a scheme for these relationships; for example, that there 
is a causal line that begins at the relationships of production, moves to the relations of 
reproduction, on to particular socialization practices, culminating finally in a particular 
personality type. Rather I want to identify certain themes or conflicts that recur at 
different levels of social organization, experience, and relationships. In this case, I am 
concerned with the theme of rationality and the conflicts around autonomy and recog- 
nition. 

n Keller, “Gender and Science,” p. 424. 

12 Christa Wolf, “Self-Experiment,” New German Critique, no. 13 (Winter 1978): 
109-32. In this story, a woman scientist experiments by undergoing a sex change. When 
her boss, the head researcher, asks her how she feels now that she is a man, she gives this 
telling reply. His answer, the punch line, is, “You, too!” 

13 This syndrome, in which differentiation is achieved only at the cognitive, conscious 
level, concealing a despairing sense that no one is really “there,” has probably been best 
described and discussed by R. D. Laing,in The Divided Self (Middlesex: Penguin, 1969). 
Laing points out that a certain amount of depersonalization, that is, treating the other 
as an “android robot” rather than another subject; is considered normal and desirable 
in our culture (p. 47). Severe narcissistic disturbances, which are receiving increasing 
note among clinicians, also entail an inability to experience others as more than mani- 
pulable or resistant objects in the self’s world. 

AP A variety of psychologists and psychoanalysts embrace this view of how selfhood 
develops. For example, developmentalists refer to a sense of effectance or of efficacy. 
See R. Schaffer, Mothering (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1977); and M. D. S. 
Ainsworth and S. M. Bell, ‘“Mother-Infant Interaction and the Development of Compe- 
tence,” in The Growth of Competence, ed. K. Connelly and Jerome Bruner (New York: 
Academic Press, 1974), pp. 97-118. The psychoanalyst D. W. Winnicott writes of 
parental recognition of the baby’s “spontaneous gestures” in “Ego Distortion in Terms 
of True and False Self,” in Maturational Processes and the Facilitating Environment 
(New York: International Universities Press, 1965), pp. 140-52. For a more complete 
statement on the need for recognition of one’s sense of agency and authorship, see Jessica 
Benjamin, Internalization and Instrumental Culture: A Reinterpretation of Psycho- 
analysis and Social Theory (Ph.D. diss., New York University, 1978). 
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15G. W. F. Hegel, “The Independence and Dependence of Self-Consciousness: Master 
and Slave,” chap. 4. A., The Phenomenology of Spirit (Hamburg: Felix Meiner, 1952), 
pp. 141-50. In using Hegel for such an analysis, I am of course allowing myself the 
liberty of interpreting him loosely. My usage has been influenced by Alexandre Kojeve’s 
Introduction to the Reading of Hegel (New York: Basic Books, 1969), especially chap. 1. 

This idea of a primitive, magical stage of thinking, corresponding to the experience 
of “omnipotence of thoughts,” was developed by Freud as a later elaboration of his 
concept of narcissism (that is, that the ego is first indifferent, and then hostile to the 
outside world), as defined in the 1915 essay, “Instincts and Their Vicissitudes,” in Sig- 
mund Freud, General Psychological Theory, ed. P. Reiff (New York: Macmillan, Collier, 
1963), pp. 83-103. This is now generally referred to as primary narcissism. Mahler 
posits that initially the infant is in a state of absolute primary narcissism or “normal 
autism” (Mahler, Pine, and Bergman, Psychological Birth, p. 42). 

17 | „ Georges Bataille, Death and Sensuality (New York: Walker and Company, 1962). 

io Georges Bataille, “Hemingway in the Light of Hegel,” Semiotexte 2, no. 2 (1976): 1. 

19 See de Beauvoir, The Second Sex, pp. 444-46. In her discussion of the Woman in 
Love, de Beauvoir describes the religious enthusiasm of “abolishing the self boundaries 
which separate her from her lover”—an enthusiasm that inspires the woman in love with 
man and the woman in love with God—but she distinguishes this “ecstatic union” from 
masochism, even though it may degenerate into self-debasement and destruction for the 
woman. 

77 Réage, The Story of O, pp. 15-17. 

= Gayle Rubin provides a more general theory of the phallus as symbol and Mediahon 
of male desire, in “The Traffic in Women: Notes on the ‘Political Economy’ of sex,” in 
Toward an Anthropology of Women, ed. Rayna R. Reiter (New York: Monthly Review 
Press, 1975), pp. 157-210. 

Chodorow, “Difference, Relation and Gender.” 

z Réage, The Story of O, p. 152. 

See Leo Bersani, Baudelaire and Freud (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1977), p. 77. Bersani shows how the poetry of Baudelaire moves increasingly from the 
fantasy of desire through violence to (murder/) death, illustrating perfectly the sadist’s 
exhaustion of sensation. 

25 As de Beauvoir said, the actual violation that the young girl imagines would be terri- 
ble if it happened in fact. This is because in imagination the violence is still under con- 
trol, whereas in reality it is out of one’s control. 

26 Gender pronouns are used here for clarity, but in no way express an inevitable 
set of roles. 

7 Lacan, for example, takes his analysis of the ego from this assumption, and with 
it the inescapability of a false differentiation; see Jacques Lacan, “The Mirror Stage as 
Formative in the Function of the I,” trans. J. Roussel, New Left Review no. 51 (1968): 
71-77. The consequences of this analysis become readily apparent when it is adopted 
by feminists, as in Juliet Mitchell’s work, Psychoanalysis and Feminism (New York: 
Pantheon, 1974), where the Rule of the Father is seen as an inevitable prerequisite for 
development and differentiation. 

7 gr Teud, “Instincts and Their Vicissitudes,” pp. 91-92. 

za Ibid. 

30D, w, Winnicott, “The Use of an Object and Relation Through Identifications,” 
in Playing and Reality (Middlesex: Penguin, 1974), pp. 101-11. 

*Ibid., p. 106. Winnicott also points out that he is really developing an idea of how 
the subject relates to reality that is wholly different from that in classical psychoanalytic 
thought. “From now on, this stage having been reached, projective mechanisms assist 
in the act of noticing what is there, but they are not the reason why the object is there. ... 
This is a departure from theory which tends to a conception of external reality only in 
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terms of the individual’s projective mechanisms.” I would add that in Freud’s theory, 
there is no discovery of reality or of the other as an emotional issue; there is only a 
cognitive or functional awareness of others. That heightened sense of aliveness that 
accompanies recognition of another subject enters Freud’s theory peripherally, if at 
all, only in his comments on love. He does not perceive the problem of intersubjective 
reality itself. 

32 Ibid., p. 110: “There is no anger in the destruction of the object to which I am 
referring, though there could be said to be joy at the object’s survival.” I am extending 
Winnicott’s argument by saying that if the object fails to survive, then anger does become 
a feature of destruction, and destructiveness becomes actual. 

31 believe a great deal more could be said of the way in which the feeling that one 
is so ineffectual that one could not possibly harm someone is responsible for much 
destructive and violent behavior. It begins with the impervious other. 

34 A notion crucial to my theoretical perspective here, and growing out of the object 
relations theory of W. R. D. Fairbairn, is that certain processes that Freud saw as 
necessarily constitutive of the ego are actually defenses. See his theory of object 
relations in W. R. D. Fairbairn, Psychoanalytic Studies of the Personality (London: 
Routledge Kegan & Paul, 1952). 

>Weber’s most extensive definition of Zweckrationalitaet, variously translated as 
instrumental or goal rationality, appears in Economy and Society, ed. G. Roth and 
C. Wittich, trans. E. Fischoff et al. (New York: Bedminister Press, 1968). 

36 See my discussion of instrumental culture in “Authority and the Family Revisited.” 

371 think that Dinnerstein, who suggests quite rightly the extent to which maternal 
power of life and death is resented by the child and by all men, neglects the extent to 
which the mother’s own weakness in exercising her own autonomy might underly the 
resentment at the use of maternal power. 

38 Barbara Ehrenreich and Deirdre English, For Her Own Good: 150 Years of the 
Experts’ Advice to Women (Garden City, N.J.: Doubleday, 1978), is a recent important 
contribution to the study of how instrumental and universal standards of performance 
are imposed on women in their capacity as mothers. See also my “Authority and the 
Family Revisited”; and Sara Ruddick, “Maternal Thinking,” Feminist Studies (forth- 
coming). 

39 Gayle Rubin (in conversation) has suggested, on the basis of her field research and 
the discussions in the male homosexual press, that masochists far outnumber sadists. 
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